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centuries of Hebrew history. These evidences are of several kinds : 
(i) etymological, in the names given to trees; (2) in the belief that 
oracles were given by trees (e. g., 2 Sam. 5 : 23); (3) by the connec- 
tion of trees with places of justice (e. g., Judg. 4:5); (4) by the Asherah, 
the final form that tree-worship assumed before it was rooted out by 
the centralization of the cultus and the heightened moral and spiritual 
sense of the people. The great prophets protested against the worship 
of the Asherah, and it was the book of Deuteronomy (621 B. C.) that 
gave the impulse to the rooting out of this last phase of tree-worship. 
Tree- worship was from this time forward recognized as something evil 
and offensive to Jehovah. 



Assyro-Babylonian Parallels to Daniel, 5: 5 ff. 

In the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXII, Part I, Professor 
J. D. Prince suggests that "in the narrative of Dan., chap. 5, we 
have a later distortion of an original Babylonian tale." This sugges- 
tion is based upon the fact that we have two Assyro-Babylonian 
records of the delivery of divine dream-communications in writing. 
One of these is found in the Annals of Ashurbanipal and, as translated 
by Professor Prince, reads: "On that same day a certain scribe during 
the night fell asleep and saw a vision ; namely, on the surface (/. e., the 
crescent) of the god Sin (i. e., the moon-god) it stood written thus : 
'Whosoever hath planned evil against Ashurbanipal, the king of the 
land of Assyria, whosoever enacteth hostility against him, to them will 
I give a baleful death ; by the swift dagger of iron, by casting into the 
fire, by famine ; by the destruction of the god Gira will I cut off their 
lives! ' These things I heard ; I trusted in the word of the god Sin, 
my lord." The same incident is alluded to in the following statement 
from another account : " Nebo, the universal tablet-writer, (which is) 
the art of his godhead, stood reading aloud the inscription of the sur- 
face of the god Sin." 

The other instance cited is from an inscription of Gudea (about 
3000 B. C). Here it is related that a man appeared to him in a vision 
and gave him a plan on a tablet for the building of a temple. The 
chief difference between these accounts and the story in Daniel is that 
these written communications were seen in dreams, while that of 
Daniel is represented as coming to the king and his courtiers while in 
a waking state. Professor Prince says: "It is possible that the author 
of Daniel knew a story, according to which the last king of Babylon 
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was vouchsafed a vision in writing of his impending downfall. In the 
course of centuries this story must have been altered into a narrative 
of an event which took place in waking life, as we have it in Daniel. 
The Maccabean biblical author then no doubt changed the account 
according to his theology and incorporated it into his work as a tale 
bearing an instructive moral for Antiochus Epiphanes, against whose 
persecutions the entire book of Daniel was directed." 



Have We Outgrown the Gospel? 

The president's address at the last meeting of the American Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis is before the general reader in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1903. Professor B. W. Bacon, 
D.D., of Yale Divinity School, gave the address upon the subject 
"Ultimate Problems of Biblical Science." Among other things he 
spoke of the error of supposing that modern progress has been such as 
to antiquate all past thought in the field of religion. He says: It is 
easy to overrate the difference made by a few centuries of additional 
knowledge and discovery, and hard to realize the maturity of thought 
of two thousand years ago and upwards on the fundamental ideas of 
morality and religion. Disencumber the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment of that which its own authors, if they lived today, would admit 
to belong not to the substance but only to the form, and New Testament 
thought represents, not the past, but the present ; not an incomplete 
stage in spiritual evolution, but the completest and most perfect within 
our observation. We must admit the principle of evolution ; we gladly 
avail ourselves of it in the spiritual creation ; but we must beware of 
assuming that because intellectual progress along certain lines has been 
comparatively rapid during the last twenty-five centuries, the moral and 
religious consciousness has outgrown the stage of eighteen hundred 
years ago. It might not be scientific to say: "The moral and religious 
consciousness of man reached its limit in Jesus of Nazareth. His con- 
ception of man in his relation to God and his fellow-man, under the 
forms of sonship and brotherhood, represents absolute religion." It 
might be better, with the fourth evangelist, to give full swing to the 
principle of spiritual progress, and say : " It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be." Only, while geology and astrophysics combine to unroll 
before us the inconceivable aeons which mark the stages of physical 
evolution, let us not make the mistake of imagining the greater spiritual 
creation going on about us to be the product of a few centuries. In 



